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expressing facts, and that the only practical mode of
dealing with them is to trace them back to the facts
(whether of experience or of consciousness) of which
they are the expression. Proceeding on this principle,
Bentham makes short work with the ordinary modes
of moral and political reasoning. These, it appeared to
him, when hunted to their source, for the most part
terminated in phrases. In politics, liberty, social order,
constitution, law of nature, social compact, &c. were
the catchwords: ethics had its analogous ones. Such
were the arguments on which the gravest questions of
morality and policy were made to turn; not reasons,
but allusions to reasons; sacramental expressi6ns, by
which a summary appeal was made to some general
sentiment of mankind, or to some maxim in familiar
use, which might be true or not, but the limitations of
which no one had ever critically examined. And this
satisfied other people; but not Bentham. He required
something more than opinion as a reason for opinion.
* Whenever he found a phrase used as an argument for
or against anything, he insisted upon knowing what
it meant; whether it appealed to any standard, or gave
intimation of any matter of fact relevant to the ques-
tion; and if he could not find that it did either, he
treated it as an attempt on the part of the disputant
to impose his own individual sentiment on other people,
without giving them a reason for it; a 'contrivance for
avoiding the obligation of appealing to any external
standard, and for prevailing upon the reader to accept
of the author's sentiment and opinion as a reason, and
that a sufficient one, for itself.' Bentham shall speak
for himself on this subject: the passage is from his
first systematic work, 'Introduction to the Principles
of Morals and Legislation,* and we could scarcely quote
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